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Japan’s Population Miracle 
An Asian Solution to Asia’s Greatest Problem 


This issue pays tribute to the invaluable work of the Popula- 
tion Problems Research Council of Japan which marked its 10th 
anniversary in October. Founded by the Mainichi Press, this 
organization has been a powerful force in Japan’s successful 
effort to reduce her birth rate and check population growth. 


The most rapid decline of a birth 
rate in history occurred in Japan 
during the decade 1947-1956. Obvi- 
ously alarmed by population pres- 
sure on their tiny islands, the 
Japanese people turned to abortion 
as an effective way to check runa- 
way population growth. 


As a result of this and an inten- 
sive effort to spread contraceptive 
practice, Japan’s birth rate fell 
from 34.3* in 1947 to 18.5 in 1956. 
It inched down to 17.2 in 1957, but 
rose to 18.0 in 1958. 


Japan’s annual rate of popula- 
tion growth was 1.2 percent during 
the period 1953-58, the lowest rate 
for any Asian country. India’s rate 
for the same period is believed to 
be about 2 percent per year; Cey- 


*Birth rates, death rates and rates 
of natural increase are in terms of 1,000 
® of the population per year. 


lon’s is 2.5 percent; and Taiwan’s, 
3.6 percent. The United States rate 
was 1.8 percent. 

About 92 million people now live 
on the Japanese islands, on a land 
area approximately the size of the 
state of Montana. Japan’s popula- 
tion density is more than 640 per- 
sons per square mile. This com- 
pares with 58 people per square 
mile in the United States. 

If the current trend in births 
persists, population will continue 
to increase until about 1980 because 
of the age structure of the popula- 
tion: the large numbers of young 
people who were born between 1930 
and 1950 will be at their reproduc- 
tive peak during the next 20 years. 
After 1980, growth should stabilize. 

During the next two decades, the 
Japanese labor force will continue 
to expand. Tightly compressed, 
economically, in their small land 
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area, where will these workers find 
employment? 

Japan is unique among Asian 
nations in several respects. She is 
the only industrialized country in 
all Asia. Japan alone in Asia has 
a high degree of literacy. Univer- 
sal compulsory education has been 
in force for three-quarters of a 
eentury. Her advanced educational 
and research institutions are com- 
parable to those in the Western 
nations. 

Japan’s economic recovery since 
the end of World War II is a last- 
ing tribute to her thrifty, industri- 
ous, intelligent people. Their suc- 
cess in controlling explosive popu- 
lation growth is the miracle of Asia. 
The fact that some nations do not 
condone Japan’s widespread use of 
abortion is quite beside the point. 

While the Western world has 
officially sat on its hands and ig- 
nored the population crisis, the 
Japanese people, long aware of the 
misery and hunger which accom- 
pany intense population pressure, 
looked straight at it as their per- 
sonal problem. They made rational, 
difficult decisions. They set their 
own course and they have followed 
it unflinchingly. It seems that 
their objective of a stabilized pop- 
ulation will be achieved. 

The story of Japan’s demograph- 
ic history through the ages is mean- 
ingful to all countries struggling 
to check over-rapid population 
growth. It is a story which should 
be known in detail to all nations 
eager to help the underdeveloped 
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countries help themselves in _— 
toward a solution. It should be 
known to all people who wish to 
be informed concerning the cen- 
tury’s gravest problem —the un- 
precedented acceleration in the 
multiplication of people. 

For complete orientation on Ja- 
pan’s demographic history, readers 
are referred to a unique scholarly 
monograph, The Population of 
Japan by Irene Taeuber, pub- 
lished in 1958 by the Princeton 
University Press under the edito- 
rial sponsorship of the Office of 
Population Research of Princeton 
University. A complete translation 
into Japanese is being issued by the 
Population Problems Research 
Council of the Mainichi Press. 

While much of the book is highly 
technical, the lay reader will find 
the main theme clearly set forth, 
and fascinating. The concluding 
chapters—‘‘Problems, Projections 
and Policies’’ and ‘‘The Past and 
the Future’’—are required reading 
for all who wish insight into causes 
and effects of too-rapid population 
growth. 

To mark the 10th anniversary of 
the Population Problems Research 
Council, the Bulletin presents an 
essay by David Cushman Coyle 
which was inspired by Dr. Taeu- 
ber’s book. Mr. Coyle began his il- 
lustrious career as a writer on pub- 
lie affairs in 1931. He has written 
several books, he regularly contrib- 
utes articles to magazines, and he 
has lectured in all parts of the 
country.—R.C.C. 





JAPAN’S POPULATION 





Past Achievements and New Problems 


Davip CUSHMAN COYLE 


Before World War II the grow- 
ing pressure of population in Japan 
was widely recognized as dangerous 
to the peace of the world. The Jap- 
anese people were not emigrating 
in large numbers even to the terri- 
tories under their control, but were 
pushing their military and political 
influence into other parts of Asia 
so as to assure themselves of ex- 
panding markets and supplies of 
raw materials. 

The growing population not only 
demanded economic expansion but 
was generally believed to be a 
source of military strength through 
which the needed expansion could 
be secured. The Japanese govern- 
ment, and conservatives generally, 
tended to be impressed with the 
idea that Japan needed more man- 
power to back up her military and 
imperial policies. They worried 
about the vast number of the Chi- 
nese people and their military po- 
tentialities if China should develop 
without Japanese control. Thus the 
conservative position retained its 
traditional opposition to limitation 
of population. 

Meanwhile, however, the people 
were managing their family affairs 
to suit themselves. In Japan there 
is a long tradition of fertility con- 
trol by the people, usually opposed 
ineffectually by the government. 
The family faces the immediate 
question of the economic effect of 
another baby, and usually acts ac- 


cordingly. Since the defeat in 
World War II the effect of these 
family actions has been a precipi- 
tous fall in the country’s birth rate 
and in the net rate of increase. This 
phenomenon raises questions as to 
what it will mean for Japanese 
prosperity and for peace in Asia, 
and as a possible example for other 
overcrowded countries. 

After the War, the Japanese gov- 
ernment and the American Occupa- 
tion evaded direct action on the 
population problem, but the Diet 
backed into it by passing a series of 
laws that in effect reduced the ob- 
stacles to birth control and abortion 
on grounds of ‘‘health.’’ Health 
was soon realistically defined as re- 
lated to economic welfare, which 
left a wide discretion to the medical 
profession. 

The drastic fall in the birth rate 
is already reducing the number of 
children, but those born between 
1930 and 1950 still constitute a 
wave of young people who will 
swell the labor foree for several 
decades to come. With the limited 
supplies of raw materials and lim- 
ited markets now available to the 
Japanese, how are these workers to 
be employed? Evidently an expan- 
sion of the service industries, with 
their relative independence of for- 
eign materials and markets, will be 
necessary. But there may still be 
danger that labor pressure may 
lead to unrest and Communism 
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FIGURE 1: POPULATION DISTRIBUTION 
With a land area about that of the state of Montana, only a fifth is arable. This, 
plus intensive industrialization, makes for a very uneven distribution of population. @ 
For the entire country, the population per square mile of arable land is 4,500. 
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@.....: the workers, and an irra- 
tional reaction toward natalist poli- 
cies in conservative quarters. 

The danger of a reaction toward 
governmental efforts to increase the 
birth rate may be lessened if the ex- 
perience of recent wars is reviewed. 
Japan overran populous China by 
superior organization and economic 
power, while she in turn was de- 
feated by the superior economic 
power of the Allies, although five 
million of her seven million men 
under arms could never be brought 
into action. Even in ‘‘conventional’’ 
war as it is now fought the weight 
of hordes of charging warriors has 
not been the dominant force that it 
was in the days of Tamerlane; and 
with nuclear warfare as a possibil- 
ity it is even more obvious that 
mere size of population is not the 

easure of power. This considera- 
tion may in time have an effect in 
modifying the typical conservative 
opposition to fertility limitation. 

Japan’s recent experience in fer- 
tility reduction seems to indicate 
that if she can get safely past the 
bulge of population born before 
1950 she may demonstrate the pos- 
sibility of population control under 
certain conditions, and of national 
strength and prosperity based on a 
limited number of people, well 
trained and using their resources 
with maximum efficiency. 


IMPERIALISM VS. ECONOMIC 
WELFARE 
For nearly 150 years before 1852, 
the Japanese population remained 
stable at about 30 million people, 
and Japanese policy was untrou- 
, i by dreams of imperial adven- 
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ture. Then in the late 19th cen- 
tury, as the number of people in 
Japan began to increase, the official 
position was that growth in num- 
bers indicated vitality and would 
be a means to growing power. Con- 
servative thought was subject to 
the common fallacy that not to ex- 
pand is to decline. In a vigorous 
people, this idea is likely to mean 
trouble for the rest of the world. 

In 1927 the Tanaka Cabinet set 
up a Commission on Population 
and Food, which recommended not 
only the promotion of industry and 
migration, but also a drastic redis- 
tribution of income and a ‘‘reason- 
able’’ amount of birth control. The 
Commission’s advice was disregard- 
ed by the government. Japan still 
had to make her try for imperial 
control in Asia, which was thought 
to offer opportunities for all avail- 
able manpower. 

The feeling that manifest destiny 
pointed toward empire had been 
reinforced by victories over the 
Chinese and the Russians. The rec- 
ognition of Japan as a world power 
and as one of the victorious Allies 
in World War I led toward the es- 
tablishment of an expanding em- 
pire. The co-prosperity venture be- 
gan in 1931 when Japan moved 
into Manchuria. By 1940, there 
were three-quarters of a million ci- 
vilian Japanese in Manchoukuo. 

Then came a reaction. Manchou- 
kuo, though valuable as a source of 
food, was disappointing as a field 
for mass emigration, for already the 
Chinese and Koreans were in the 
country, setting a living standard 
so low that Japanese farmers were 
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unwilling to settle there. Educated 
Japanese could find a limited num- 
ber of administrative positions in 
territory where Japan was domi- 
nant, but they were reluctant to 
emigrate to foreign countries where 
they would not be treated as first- 
class citizens. Population pressure 
in Japan built up and led to argu- 
ments on whether to encourage fer- 
tility limitation on the one hand or 
to rely on industrialization and 
emigration on the other. 

For a time, the imperialist poli- 
cies seemed to be the answer to the 
population problem. The military 
establishment called great numbers 
of young men away from home, 
which in itself tended to reduce the 
birth rate. The government, look- 
ing ahead to the success of its ‘‘Co- 
Prosperity Sphere,’’ worried about 
a shortage of qualified men to take 
up the master race’s burden of 
managing the conquered peoples of 
Asia. Meanwhile the armed forces, 
still convinced of the need for mass 
armies, demanded millions of men, 
so there seemed to be plenty of use 
for the common man as well as for 
the college graduate. In 1941 the 
government was making direct ef- 
forts to stimulate the birth rate, but 
the effect was slight. The typical 
Japanese family was fully con- 
scious of the cost of superfluous 
children and did not readily re- 
spond to calls for more future can- 
non fodder. 


POSTWAR DISCUSSION 


Defeat took the heart out of the 
policy of expansion. It was clear 
that the Japanese people had no 
place to go, and in addition some 
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3.5 million who had been wii 
abroad in Japanese-controlled areas 
were thrown back into the home 
country to look for jobs among the 
millions of returning soldiers. 
Moreover, the raw materials and 
markets that Japan desperately 
needed were henceforth to be under 
foreign control and subject to com- 
petition in world trade. Conserva- 
tives still clung to their dislike of a 
policy of birth control, but the ma- 
jority of the people could see that 
their own circumstances called for 
smaller families than had been cus- 
tomary in the past After the nor- 
mal postwar baby boom, fertility 
fell off rapidly. 

The American Occupation was 
not in a position to take a positive 
attitude on Japanese population 
policy. American tradition in this 
field is conservative, resting main] 
on the prohibition of abortion an 
restriction of birth-control facili- 
ties, with some slight gestures to- 
ward subsidizing children. Even 
though Japanese imperialism had 
been recognized as an effect of pop- 
ulation pressure, the Americans, 
with their background, could hardly 
be expected to prescribe a treat- 
ment to reduce the rate of popula- 
tion growth. 

But the Americans could not 
avoid studying the economic prob- 
lems of the country which they had 
undertaken to govern. The Eco- 
nomic and Scientific Section of 
SCAP (Supreme Commander Al- 
lied Powers) made estimates of the 
future population, and the National 
Resources Section analyzed future 
requirements in the light of the 
population projections. In its r@ 
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port, the National Resources Sec- 
tion came to the natural conclusion 
that the discrepancies between pop- 
ulation and resources could hardly 
be met in any ‘‘humane’’ way ex- 
cept by a reduction of the birth 
rate. 

Under protest from the Catholic 
Women’s Club of Tokyo-Yoko- 
hama, SCAP recalled the report, 
cut out the offending sentences, and 
gave the book to a private concern 
for publication. The Japanese got 
the point that Americans in general 
favored birth control as a means of 
economie protection for the family. 
They did not fail to observe that 
personally most Americans were 
evidently limiting their families, 
and under far less economic pres- 
sure than was felt by the Japanese. 
e.:.:. whole episode was probably 

salutary, particularly the suppres- 
sion of the report, by which the 
Occupation avoided an official 
policy that might have backfired 
as attempted genocide. It is evi- 
dent that advice to any group 
on how to limit its numbers comes 
with best grace from within the 
membership. 

Meanwhile there was a large 
amount of discussion among the 
Japanese, as was reported in this 
Bulletin in April 1953. The gov- 
ernment organized a Population 
Problems Council within the Cabi- 
net in 1949, and this Council im- 
mediately defined the main issues 
as first how to feed and employ 
the inevitably larger population of 
1965, and secondly how to stop the 
expansion within that short time. 
With evident reluctance it offered 
a recommendation for government 
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encouragement of family limitation, 
which the government ignored. 
The Ministry of Welfare had two 
agencies studying various aspects 
of the question: the Institute of 
Population Problems, with a staff 
of 50, and the Institute of Public 
Health, which had been set up in 
1938 with help from the Rocke- 
feller Foundation to train public 
health personnel. After 1950 this 
latter Institute began a pilot proj- 
ect for population control in three 


rural villages, and also gave 
courses in contraception proce- 
dures. In the villages studied it 


found that nine-tenths of the wom- 
en wanted to limit the size of their 
families, and within three years 
the crude birth rate in those three 
villages had actually declined by 
more than half. The Institute of 
Population Problems — reorgan- 
ized as the Foundation Institute 
for Population Research—in 1954 
recommended family planning, not 
only to improve living levels and 
education but also as a definite pol- 
icy to limit population growth. 

Outside the government, the Pop- 
ulation Association of Japan has 
held several meetings. The Popu- 
lation Problems Research Council, 
founded in 1949 by the Mainichi 
Press, a great newspaper chain, 
conducted attitude studies and 
helped to stimulate interest in the 
problem. Direct propaganda has 
been supplied by the Japanese 
Birth Control Institute and the 
Japan Birth Control League. The 
UNESCO bibliography of material 
on the population problem pub- 
lished in Japan between 1945 and 
1952 shows over 2,500 titles. 
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Figure 2: A CENTURY OF POPULATION GROWTH 


At the time of Commodore Perry’s visit to Japan, population was stabilized at 
about 30 million. As Japan shifted from a feudal to an urban-industrial culture, 
population tripled. Now a new stabilization begins to emerge. 


The government, under conserva- 
tive pressures, refused to accept 
any of the official or unofficial rec- 
ommendations for a policy of en- 
couraging fertility control. But the 
Diet responded to public opinion 
by passing various measures from 
1948 on, relaxing the restrictions 
on contraception, abortion, and 
sterilization. The whole atmosphere 
of the discussion since the War, 
both inside and outside the govern- 
ment, has tended toward leniency 
in the enforcement of the remain- 
ing legal restrictions. The people, 
for their part, have expressed their 
judgment of the matter by the 
recent spectacular reduction in 
birth rates. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The extent to which Japanese 
success with population control can 
be taken as indicating the prospects 
for other overcrowded countries 
must be viewed with some caution 
because of special features in the 
ease of Japan, especially the long 
experience of the Japanese people 
in handling such problems. 

An early interest in population 
was indicated by the fact that in 
248 A.D. the Emperor Sujin-tenno 
ordered a census, and other cen- 
suses followed from time to time. 
The results were kept secret for 
governmental use, and the records 
were destroyed, but the tradition 
of interest in population was estab- 
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lished. One estimate by Japanese 
students shows a probable popula- 
tion of about 3.7 million in 823 
A.D., increasing to 9.7 million by 
the year 1300. The early history 
indicates the frequent appearance 
of excessive numbers in the settled 
areas, and expansion on the fron- 
tiers to the north and east in search 
of new rice lands. 


In the early 1600’s, the Japanese 
were trading extensively in South- 
east Asia and even in Europe; the 
first contact with Europe was in 
1542. In the 15th and 16th cen- 
turies Japanese armies were invad- 
ing the mainland. If the Japanese 
of that era had been as ready to 
adopt the current methods of West- 
ern arms as they proved themselves 
during the last hundred years, it is 
conceivable that Japan might have 
become the England of Asia and 
might even have settled the west 
coast of North America. But their 
observation of the aggressive pro- 
pensities of the colonizing Powers 
led them to take the precaution of 
expelling the Europeans from Ja- 
pan, and after 1624 Japanese sub- 
jects were forbidden to travel over- 
seas. They remained shut in for 
about 250 years with no room for 
expansion except in a small re- 
maining frontier region in the 
Northeast. 

The fact that from about 1700 to 
the opening of communications 
with the rest of the world in 1852 
the population seems to have re- 
mained stable may indicate some 
artificial limitation, though no 
doubt famine and epidemics tended 
to impose a Malthusian ceiling 
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whenever the number of people 
grew beyond what the country 
could support in a poor year. 

Rice culture, once a territory is 
fully settled, tends to lead to fam- 
ine, as it has repeatedly done in 
China. The engineering works re- 
quired for rice growing call for a 
high degree of civic order and fa- 
vor conservative family customs. 
Such a system tends to support a 
high birth rate, as insurance for the 
continuance of the family heritage 
in face of the high death rate from 
epidemics and crop_ shortages. 
Family policy centers on building 
up the eldest son as future head 
of the family; the younger sons 
stand by as replacements in case of 
the death of the heir, but while he 
lives they do not share in the in- 
heritance. 

Under these conditions, when a 
new baby is on the way, the family 
considers whether, if a boy, he will 
be needed to replace one that has 
died, or whether he is only a sur- 
plus mouth to feed and liable to 
weaken the position of the heir. 
In former centuries birth control 
was limited to superstitious prac- 
tices; the babies came along and 
had to be disposed of in one way 
or another. The unwanted ones 
among the upper classes were gen- 
erally dealt with by abortion; the 
peasants resorted to infanticide. 

The over-all effect of the system 
was that normally the people pro- 
duced a surplus of children to pro- 
vide for contingencies, and man- 
aged the death rate whenever it 
failed to remove the surplus. 

This history gave the Japanese. 
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a tradition of individual family 
planning and of drastic action by 
the family council to make the out- 
come fit the plans. The tradition 
also included the usual conserva- 
tive belief among the ruling class 
in the value of having plenty of 
hands in the working classes, and 
consequent disapproval of family 
planning practiced by the peasants. 
The Japanese family at both 
upper-class and working-class lev- 
els has long been strongly patri- 
archal. The family arranges mar- 
riages, finances the migration of 
younger sons to the cities, finds jobs 
for the daughters until they are 
ready to be married. To avoid the 
burden of supporting unneeded 
grandchildren, the family often 
postpones the marriage of a son in 
the city until he is established and 
able to support a family of his 
own. By 1920 the custom of late 
marriage had spread widely. In 
1925 less than ten percent of the 
girls under twenty in Tokyo were 
married. On the other hand, few 
girls are left stranded as old maids. 
The family marries most of them 
off in their twenties, usually to men 
a few years older than themselves. 
Nearly all Japanese women of 45 
are, or have been, married—even 
though there is a surplus of wom- 
en, since men who are widowed or 
divorced are apt to remarry. 


FALLING BIRTH RATES SINCE 
THE WAR 
With the long Japanese tradition 
of family management and the di- 
minished expectations after defeat 
well understood by the elders in 
each family, it is not surprising 
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that the sum of all the private fam- 
ily plans should have come out in 
a sharp downturn of the birth rate. 
Other conditions, particularly the 
growth of cities and of industry, 
had long been tending in the same 
direction. 

Japan strongly resembles the ad- 
vanced Western countries in the 
relation between city and rural 
birth rates, which we have come to 
regard as normal for an industrial 
society. High fertility in the rural 
areas is associated especially with 
backwardness, poverty, and poor 
education. Fertility is lower on 
the farms that are near the city, 
where farm income is often supple- 
mented by other jobs. The lowest 
birth rates are found in the largest 
cities and in the industrial areas, 
as is usual in the Western world. 
Moreover, the migration to the city 
brings an increasing proportion of 
the people under the influence of 
the low city birth rate. The farm 
population has remained about the 
same for many decades, since the 
eldest son inherited the farm while 
the rest of the sons went to the 
city. The strong family ties have 
drawn many of them back to work 
on the family farm after about the 
age of forty, with the result that 
the farm population contains a dis- 
proportionate number of children 
and old people, while most of the 
young people of child-producing 
age are in town where the cultural 
pattern favors a small family. 

The over-all birth rate in Japan 
was 36 per thousand in 1920, and 
drifted slowly down to 27 in 1939. 
In 1940 there was a rise that cor- 
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Figure 3: THE DECLINING JAPANESE BIRTH RATE 
Between 1947 and 1957, the Japanese birth rate declined from 34.3 to 17.2—the 


most rapid decline in history. 


During the same decade, the U. S. birth rate 


remained near 25. With the exception of Canada, this is the highest birth rate of a 


Western nation. 


responded with general optimism 
about the Empire and the Co- 
Prosperity Sphere as offering new 
fields of opportunity. When the 
soldiers came home after the War 
there was the usual baby boom, but 
after 1949 the birth rate plunged 
from 33 to 19.3 in 1955 and con- 
tinued down to 17.2 in 1957. Plain- 
ly something has happened to 
births in the last ten years. 

As to death rates, Japanese ex- 
perience has been closely similar 
to that in the advanced nations of 
the West. With the introduction 
of Western medicine came also new 
Western diseases that for a time 
retarded the advance, but the ex- 
pectation of life for women is now 
over 65 years, ranking above that 
in many European countries. In 


1920 the death rate was 25.4 per 
thousand; by 1940 it had fallen to 
16.4. After the War the death rate 
fell from 14.6 in 1947 to 8.3 in 
1957. Because of the dispropor- 
tionately large number of young 
people it is likely to stay at this 
low level for some years to come, 
and may even go lower. 

Taking all factors together, in- 
cluding the age distribution of the 
people, population growth will be 
stabilized in about a generation. 


METHODS OF FAMILY 
LIMITATION 


The speed with which the birth 
rate has fallen in recent years sug- 
gests that more and more Japanese 
families are limiting the number of 
their children in one way or an- 
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other. The total number of births 
seems to have diminished more 
than might be expected solely from 
the postponement of marriage and 
the usual effects of industrializa- 
tion and city life. At the same 
time the rate of stillbirths and in- 
fant deaths has fallen substantially 
since 1920. In part this is the nat- 
ural result of health programs, 
education, and improved living 
conditions; in part it apparently 
marks a decrease in late abortion 
and infanticide. It would seem 
that the people are making an in- 
creased use of modern contracep- 
tion, early abortion, and steriliza- 
tion. These developments have 
been aided by the postwar changes 
in the law. 

Before 1948 the law forbade 
abortion except in cases of medical 
emergency. But in 1948 the Diet 
passed the Eugenie Protection 
Law, which stated as its objective 
the protection of women whose 
health would be endangered by 
childbirth, and also the prevention 
of inferior progeny that might be 
expected if children were born to 
unhealthy mothers. There was no 
outward recognition of the need for 
limiting population growth, though 
some members of the Diet regarded 
the law as likely to operate in that 
way. 

The Eugenic Protection Law also 
permitted the extension of birth- 
control facilities, and allowed ster- 
ilization for health reasons in cer- 
tain cases. In 1949 the law was 
amended to allow a doctor to take 
economic factors into consideration 
as indicating that a woman’s health 
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might be endangered by further 
childbearing. 

The 1948 law and its later modi- 
fications were definitely centered 
on health rather than on popula- 
tion control. Abortions had to be 
performed by a physician, and 
originally most of them required 
the approval of a local Eugenie 
Protection Committee. As revised 
in 1952, the law allows certain ap- 
proved doctors to perform an abor- 
tion without consultation, requir- 
ing only the consent of the two 
persons chiefly concerned. Nomi- 
nally the operation must be justi- 
fied on grounds of health, but the 
inclusion of economic considerations 
leaves wide latitude for discretion. 

Sterilization was allowed under 
the original 1948 law only for cer- 
tain specified reasons, such as in- 
fectious leprosy or a known heredi- 
tary disease. Later amendments re- 
laxed these specifications, but the 
health standard was maintained by 
still requiring the authorization of 
an approved physician. In the same 
way assistance in birth control was 
kept in the hands of technically 
trained people—doctors and later 
licensed midwives and nurses. 

The effects of the American Oc- 
cupation were generally favorable 
to family limitation. The land re- 
distribution, by relieving rural dis- 
tress, might have made room for 
the production of more children, 
other things being equal—which 
they were not. The abolition of 
primogeniture, equal rights for 
women, wider education, and in 
particular the contacts with Amer- 
icans and their movies and other 
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productions, tended to encourage 
birth control. 

A number of studies made in the 
early 1950’s showed positive evi- 
dence of the widespread use of con- 
traceptives. In 1950 a survey 
found that nearly one in five 
couples reported that they were 
practicing birth control and nearly 
half as many more had used it at 
some time. By 1955 more than a 
third reported the current use of 
birth control and 52 percent had 
used it. A remarkable feature was 
the rapid increase of birth control 
in the country districts, where some 
experience with contraceptives was 
reported by about one-quarter of 
the couples in 1950 and by over 50 
percent in 1955. Even among farm- 
ers and fishermen, by 1955 more 
than a quarter were currently 
using some form of birth control, 
and another fifth had done so at 
some time in the past. 

In 1952 the Institute of Public 
Health began active promotion of 
birth control as a means of reduc- 
ing the number of abortions and in 
less than two years 36,000 contra- 
ception workers had been trained. 

Another indication of the drift 
of public opinion was that in 1955 
nearly two-thirds of the people in- 
terviewed were in favor of family 
limitation, and 43 percent of the 
couples with two children said 
they wanted no more; only one 
couple in five wanted as many as 
four children. 

The fact that abortions are per- 
mitted under a fairly wide range 
of conditions, and the Japanese 
habit of collecting statistics, have 
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resulted in the production of offi- 
cial reports on legal abortions 
which shed some light on the prev- 
alence of this practice. The num- 
ber of induced abortions was re- 
ported as 246,000 in 1949, and as 
1,170,000 in 1955.* It is estimated 
that the total number actually per- 
formed may have been about twice 
the number reported, amounting to 
more than half of all the preg- 
nancies. An important feature has 
been the introduction of penicillin, 
which has greatly reduced the dan- 
ger of the operation. To a large 
extent it seems that more and more 
people are relying on birth control, 
with abortion as a backstop in case 
of a failure. 


Sterilization of 42,000 women 
was reported for 1955; it is com- 
monly believed that the unreported 
cases were about ten times as many. 
Often these represent the failure 
of attempts at contraception and 
the desire to avoid further abor- 
tions. The Japanese choose more 
readily than we do between contra- 
ception and abortion, since abor- 
tion is an old custom and is rela- 
tively cheap and easily accessible. 
But even in Japan abortion often 
means concealment as something 
‘*not quite proper,’’ and it involves 
pain and inconvenience, and some 
danger. Contraception, on the 
other hand, has its inconveniences, 
including the purchase of supplies 
and the risks of failure. More and 
more people, after having a couple 


*The number of abortions is given by 
M. Muramatsu (Family Planning, Vol. 7, 
No. 3, October 1958) as 1.2 million in 
1956 and 1.1 million in 1957.—Ed. 
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of children, and in view of the 
present low death rates and small 
danger of being left childless, are 
resorting to sterilization as a per- 
manent solution to their problem. 


POPULATION AND NATURAL 
INCREASE 

The population of Japan in- 
creased from 55.4 million in 1920 
to 73.3 million in 1943. The rate 
of increase never went much above 
1.5 pereent a year, which is not 
high as the world goes, but the ab- 
solute numbers were dramatic in so 
small a country. The population 
increased by over a million in 1932 
at the bottom of the depression, 
and again in the war years of 1941, 
1942, and 1943, the births exceeded 
the civilian deaths by more than a 
million. 

The effect of the war on the total 
population of Japan was small. 
Repatriation of Japanese living 
abroad made up for all but a mil- 
lion of the men killed in the War, 
and increased the female popula- 
tion by more than 400,000. The 
losses did not prevent the normal 
postwar rise in the birth rate. What 
little reduction in the expected 
population may have been caused 
by casualties and the separation of 
families was not sufficient to re- 
lieve the economic pressures in 
1945, since the economic base was 
temporarily disorganized. 

After 1945 the excess of births 
over deaths was far higher than 
before the War. The Americans 
pressed hard for public health 
measures that cut down the death 
rate. This combined with the tem- 
porarily high birth rate to yield a 
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natural increase of 1.5 million in 
1947, running up to 1.8 million in 
1949. The total natural increase 
of those three years added up to 
more than all the Japanese who 
had emigrated from the country 
during her years of foreign ad- 
venture in empire building. 

Even in 1955, long after the 
birth rate had started to tumble, 
the population grew by over a mil- 
lion, owing to the large number of 
young people. The decline in the 
natural increase has been going on 
since the peak year of 1947, when 
it reached 2 percent, but it lags 
far behind the fall in the birth 
rate, since the high birth rates of 
previous years have produced a 
wave of young people who are still 
crowding the marriage market. 

An effect of this unavoidable lag 
is that although the pressure of 
overpopulation has led the present 
generation of parents to take re- 
medial action by reducing the num- 
ber of their own children the pres- 
sure will still go on increasing for 
another generation while the excess 
of babies born before 1950 works 
itself through and off the scene. 
This fact, that the remedy cannot 
eure the disease until thirty years 
after it is applied, poses the main 
problem with which the nation is 
now faced. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 

A growing population, even in 
a small country, need not necessar- 
ily run into any immediate embar- 
rassment merely because it has 
more mouths to feed. Over a long 
period the Malthusian catastrophe 
may be warded off by technical ad- 
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FigurE 4: FEWER YOUNG PEOPLE IN THE FUTURE 


The sharp decline in the Japanese birth rate in recent years means that young 
people will be less numerous in 1980 than they were in 1956. 


vances that permit better use of 
the resources of the country, and 
further by trade that makes for- 
eign resources available. Such a 
development is most likely among 
a highly intelligent and vigorous 
people such as the Japanese, and 
it has in fact occurred in Japan’s 
modern history. For the past hun- 
dred years physical production has 
grown faster than population, and 
it continued to do so both before 
and after World War II. 

But there are limits to natural 
resources that technology cannot 
overpass. Rice production, for in- 
stance, increased faster than the 


@ growth of the population in the 


late 19th century with a substan- 
tial extension of the cultivated 
acreage, and improved techniques 
continued the progress well into 
the 20th century. But only 16 
percent of Japan’s area is culti- 
vable, and there are limits to the 
biological improvement of any 
crop. After these limits were 
reached the Japanese had to look 
abroad. With other forms of activ- 
ity it is even more usual for ad- 
vancing technology to demand raw 
materials that can be found only in 
foreign markets. With the collapse 
of her imperial dream, Japan must 
depend on competitive trade in a 
world much of which is hostile. The 
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Fieure 5: JAPAN’S CHANGING AGE DISTRIBUTION 


In sixty years, the age distribution of the Japanese people will shift from a 
broad-based pattern, typical of countries with controlled mortality and relatively un- 
controlled fertility, to the aging-population pattern characteristic of the industrial 


nations of the Western world. 


trade of India, for instance, is 
closed to Japanese businessmen. 
It is apparent that such a world 
does not have room for an unlim- 
ited number of Japanese or of any 
other race. Certainly the crowding 
of the Japanese people in their 
own land is becoming more and 
more serious. Counting the whole 
largely mountainous area of Japan, 
in 1940 there were already almost 
400 persons to the square mile; by 
1955 there were more than 600. 
These densities compare with the 
crowding in the rich alluvial lands 
of the Ganges and the Nile. But if 
only the arable land of Japan is 
counted, in 1920 there were 2,800 


people per square mile of cultivable 
land, and by 1955 there were more 
than 4,500, or 7 to the acre. This 
is not as crowded as Manhattan 
Island, but Manhattan eats from 
a vast hinterland with which it has 
politically protected trade rela- 
tions. Japan has no such hinter- 
land. 

Faced with this situation, the 
Japanese people appear to have 
solved their problem of explosive 
natural increase. If they continue 
to hold down their birth rate, the 
population may be expected to level 
off before the year 2000, and may 
even show signs of reduction. 

The government is almost in- 
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— bound to disapprove on 
political grounds of any way of life 
that clearly points to a cessation 
of population growth, and even to 
the possibility of a reduction in 
numbers, which would alarmingly 
be called a ‘‘decline.’’ But times 
and opinions may change before 
the year 2000. 

The fact that Japan lost the War 
with more than half her armed men 
unused is bound to be noted in 
Japan even if it is overlooked in 
other countries. It was industrial 
power that failed to match the in- 
dustrial power of the Allies. In 
the future, if military strength 
continues to be a serious factor in 
international relations, it will ap- 
parently rest mainly on scientific 
and technical brainpower, backed 
by material resources and a well- 

ducated and well-equipped popu- 
ation. Before the year 2000 it may 
be thought that 100 million people, 
highly schooled and in good health 
and spirit, will have a better 
chance of survival than 120 million 
on the same territory carrying 
some millions of ill-fed, ill-housed, 
and poorly educated slum-dwellers. 

Across the narrow seas Japan is 
observing the experience of China 
struggling to modernize itself while 
in theory clinging to the Marxian 
doctrine that no nation can ever 
have too many workers. Despite 
Marx, however, in 1956 Chou En- 
lai and the Chinese Minister of 
Health, recognizing that overpopu- 
lation might well be China’s 
Achilles’ heel, expressed approval 
of the developments in Japan as a 
eo" lesson on how to avoid a 
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population explosion in China. 
Quite suddenly, late in 1957 and 
early in 1958, the propaganda line 
reversed itself in typical Commu- 
nist fashion. The Marxist position 
was reaffirmed, and during the era 
of ‘‘the great leap forward’’ the 
constant complaint has been of lim- 
itations and inadequacies of man- 
power, not its surplus. That the 
rulers of Communist China are 
unaware of the danger of over- 
population can hardly be believed, 
whatever the official line of the 
moment may be. 


THE BULGE OF THE SEVENTIES 


The principal obstacle now visi- 
ble in the path of Japanese develop- 
ment is the embarrassing surplus 
of workers who were already born 
before the recent drop in the birth 
rate, and who are due to come of age 
in the next twenty years. How can 
industry hope to expand enough 
to provide jobs for them all? 

In Japan, industry of the West- 
ern type has produced mainly war 
goods and other hardware, with 
high mechanization and few work- 
ers. The world market for this 
kind of production is already well 
occupied, and automation is likely 
to reduce still further its employ- 
ment possibilities. Meanwhile, most 
of the other industry in Japan has 
been confined to handicrafts, which 
employ many hands but inefficient- 
ly and at poor pay. Mechanizing 
these crafts, where it is possible, 
would not create employment. 

The most obvious way out would 
be for the Japanese to upgrade 
their industries into more highly 
paid technical specialties, much as 
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New England has done since it lost 
its low-grade textile industries to 
the South. The less-advanced areas 
of Asia, as they develop, will take 
over the low-grade forms of manu- 
facture, but they will not soon 
eatch up with the scientific and 
technical superiority of the Japa- 
nese. Standing in the way of this 
natural line of progress for Japan, 
however, are the many obstacles to 
trade, including hatreds remaining 
from the War. 

Full employment will probably 
require special efforts to expand 
service industries, through which 
the Japanese people can improve 
their living conditions with a mini- 
mum drain on natural resources; 
and possibly some Japanese techni- 
cians may also find employment in 
less-developed countries as advisers. 
Development of services follows 
naturally the growth of technology, 
with its capacity to produce more 
and more material goods with few- 
er workers. The successful opera- 
tion of high technology itself re- 
quires a growing body of auxiliary 
work in education, health, and rec- 
reation, as well as in such fields as 
research, scientific management, 
and law. Labor is shifted from the 
obviously productive work in field 
and shop to the office and to per- 
sonal services the value of which is 
often intangible and not clear to 
unthinking observation. Thence 
comes the political difficulty that 
was experienced in the New Deal, 
when growth of services had lagged 
and had to be accelerated by gov- 
ernmental action, as it may have to 
be in Japan. When workers who 
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had formerly been employed i® 
‘*production’’ were set to building 
parkways on which the cars of the 
future would operate, the unthink- 
ing called the jobs ‘‘made work’’ 
and ‘‘leaf raking.’’ There is al- 
ways danger that along the border 
where workers are unemployed and 
new service jobs are being sup- 
plied, the jobs will be ill-paid, 
tainted with charity, and treated 
by the public with the contempt 
that in America was visited on the 
WPA. 

The factor of morale in artifi- 
cially created service jobs may be 
the crucial point in the success or 
failure of Japanese efforts to ab- 
sorb the wave of new labor that 
impends. Something in the nature 
of a Civilian Conservation Corps, 
without the means test, to groom 
the countryside for the highest n@ 
triotic motives, might seem to be in- 
dicated, and in fact there has been 
a strong interest in Japan in the 
history of Roosevelt’s CCC. What- 
ever the system, in a country so 
close to the Communist borders, it 
would seem most essential to avoid 
developing a beat generation 
among the young. The quality of 
life is the essence. Man cannot live 
intelligently on bread and algae 
alone, or even on soap opera and 
tailfins, and the intangible values 
that make life seem worth living 
are created mainly in the service 
industries. The remarkable intelli- 
gence with which the Japanese 
as individuals have tackled their 
population problem may indicate 
a capacity to handle the service in- 
dustry problem with more a 
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@..: has been shown recently in 
the United States. 


As Irene Taeuber has well sum- 
marized the Japanese situation at 
the end of her comprehensive re- 
port on population in Japan: 


The Japanese have the great strength 
of their characteristics. They are more 
educated than any other Asian group, 
and they are disciplined to the require- 
ments of life and labor in the industrial 
society. They are an Asian people with 
knowledge of the folkways of peasant 
agriculture but they are also a modern 
people with the productive techniques 
needed to continue industrialization at 
minimum cost. Japan’s increasing popu- 
lation in the productive ages could be a 
major asset in the modernization of other 
countries in the Pacific region. 

These optimistic posibilities exist, but 
so do the pessimistic ones. Economic 
development and political stability re- 
quire increases in production that will 
yield rising levels of living. There must 
be adequate employment for the popula- 
tion in the productive ages, and it must 
be employment that uses available skills 
and yields wages that are reasonably 
high. These are difficult requirements for 
an economy such as that of Japan. The 
condition of the economy and the state 
would be difficult even if there were no 
increases in population. The continuing 
increase in the productive ages makes the 
situation both difficult and critical. And 
it is faced by a people who are not likely 
to remain quiescent in depression. The 
alternatives for Japan do not include 
a continuation of the low levels of living 
that existed a quarter of a century ago. 
They consist, on the one hand, of rapid 
economic development producing higher 
levels of living for an increasing popula- 
tion. On the other hand, there may be a 
failure to achieve such development, with 
a resultant loss of confidence in the 
future. In the latter case, there might be 
radical changes in social structure and 
political alignments with serious conse- 
quences for Japan, the Pacific region, 


oo” the West. 
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HOW ABOUT ASIA? 


How much will the Japanese ex- 
perience help to guide other Asians 
who suffer from overcrowding? 
Japanese culture is of Chinese ori- 
gin but Japan’s progress for the 
past hundred years has been so 
largely based on the absorption of 
Western techniques as to separate 
its ways of thinking from those of 
many other Asian peoples. More- 
over, the example of Japan’s prog- 
ress in the 19th century is no long- 
er open to imitation, for Japan de- 
veloped its modern economy in a 
world full of backward peoples 
eager to sell their raw materials 
for cheap cottons and glass beads. 
Now the world is full of ‘‘under- 
developed’’ countries longing to 
build their own steel plants but 
not having any such naive custom- 
ers for their manufactures as those 
of the 19th century. 

In Japan, the population prob- 
lem is apparently being solved by 
the people themselves. The people 
are intelligent, literate, and tra- 
ditionally accustomed to making 
their plans to suit the situation 
in which they find themselves. 
In contrast, many Asian peoples 
are largely illiterate, and their 
traditions often emphasize con- 
formity to customs that are not 
favorable to family limitation. In 
most of Asia, detailed knowledge 
of the Japanese experience will en- 
ter the nation at high and often 
conservative levels rather than at 
the grass roots where decisions 
about the fate of the next baby are 
ordinarily made. If the high levels 
want to persuade their people to 
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follow a policy of family limita- that an intelligent people on the 
tion, and are able to do so, the other side of the world is having a 
Japanese example may have an _ preliminary success with this prob- 
effect, but that possibility remains lem—a problem that before many 
to be seen. In any case there is years must be seriously faced in 
encouragement in the knowledge our own country. 
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